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Abstract 


The Majority Judgment is a voting system in which each voter is asked to assign 
a grade to every candidate independently. It also states how the grades received 
by each candidate should be aggregated in order to grant them a final grade. This 
system permits to rank all candidates with respect to their final grades and to deter- 
mine a winner. The Majority Judgment is hence a single-winner voting system. The 
aim of the present article is to extend this kind of voting to a proportional multi- 
winner election. We want to elect a fixed-size set of winners, called a parliament or 
a committee, on the basis of grade ballot papers while respecting proportionality. 
First, we specify what is a voting rule in such a context and which general axioms 
it should verify. Then, we extend the concept of proportionality to the setting of 
grade ballots, giving birth to a fundamental axiom (Epp) and even some voting 
rules (VGM, INP, LUD). This analysis also makes us realize that the traditional 
proportional allocation does not necessarily lead to the desired concept of propor- 
tionality. In order to enlarge this concept, we finally adopt a welfarist approach, 
through which proportionality axioms (Eup, Plp, EPlp) and other election rules 
(RC, TGV) are designed. 
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Introduction 


A voting system aims to elect one or several representatives based on voters’ preferences. 
Every voting system proceeds in two steps: we should make a clear distinction between 
the mechanism by which we represent those preferences, through the form of ballot pa- 
pers, and the way we aggregate them to determine a collective preference or a social 
decision. The first step could be called the voting form, it determines how voters can 
express their respective preferences. Some voting forms are ordinal, voters are asked to 
rank several political options, that are candidates or parties, and the others are cardinal, 
voters are asked to give their opinion on each option separately [Baujard and al, 2017]. 
The second step is usually called the election rule, it states how many candidates should 
be elected, and it states how to transform the ballot papers into a political represen- 
tation: either a unique winner for single-winner election rules or a winning parliament 
for multi-winner ones. Historically, mathematicians, economists and researchers in social 
choice theory focused on single-winner rules based on ordinal voting, also called positional 
voting. Among them, the most famous are [de Borda, 1781] who invented the Borda’s 
count, [de Condorcet, 1785] for his paradox of intransitive collective preferences based 
on transitive individual ones, {[Arrow, 1951] for his impossibility theorem regarding social 
welfare functions, and [Gibbard, 1973] and [Satterthwaite, 1975] for originating another 
impossibility result, regarding social choice functions. Then, cardinal voting became at 
the heart of interest, notably with approval voting, score voting and Majority Judgment, 
still in a single-winner setting. Cardinal voting is interesting to the extent that it avoids 
the previously mentioned impossibility results [Vasiljev, 2008]. Very recently, the social 
choice community shifts from the single-winner to the multi-winner analysis, but only 
for positional [Elkind and al, 2017] and approval voting [Aziz and al, 2017] [Sanchez- 
Fernandez and al, 2017] and not for score voting or Majority Judgment voting. This is 
why we propose to extend the Majority Judgment voting to the multi-winner setting. 


Regarding the form that could be taken by cardinal ballot papers, we usually dis- 
tinguish three types of voting: the plurality voting, the approval voting, and the score 
voting. In the plurality voting, each voter may vote for a unique option, and only one. 
It is the voting form that is the most used worldwide, by far. On the contrary, approval 
voting enables each voter to vote for as many candidates as she wants. For example, if 
there are ten candidates, a voter can approve four of them and hence disapprove the six 
others. With such a decision, each of the four approved candidates will receive one vote 
from this voter. The ballot paper which is commonly used for such a voting form is a 
list of all candidates (or all parties) where each option is accompanied with a tick box 
that can be filled (for approving) or not (for disapproving). Approval voting is currently 
used for municipal elections in Fargo (North Dakota) and in Saint-Louis (Missouri), and 
has been rigorously studied by [Brams and Fishburn, 1978]. Notably, they found that it 
permits to avoid the “useful vote” effect where some voters are ready to vote for a less 
preferred candidate for being more likely to win. Then, with score voting, preferences can 
be expressed even more precisely since each voter may assign a numerical score to each 
candidate. Generally, scores that can be granted are integers between 0 and 9. Score 
voting has already been used by the Republic of Venice to elect the Doge of Venice from 
the 13th to the 18th century. When there are three political alternatives, [Smith, 2006] 
showed that score voting does not encourage voters to grade a less preferred option over a 
more-preferred one in a strategic perspective. Finally, we can notice that approval voting 


can be viewed as a particular case of score voting where there are only two scores (score 
of 0 for disapproved candidates and 1 for the approved ones), and further, plurality vot- 
ing can be seen as a particular case of approval voting when the score of 1 can only be 
assigned once. 


Recently, a new kind of voting has been proposed by [Balinski and Laraki, 2007] which 
is called the Majority Judgment (MJ). In this voting system, voters may assign a grade 
to each candidate among several possibilities previously defined by a common language, 
denoted here Q. Grades can be numerical values, but they can take a literal form too. 
For instance, the common language could be composed of real numbers between 0 and 
10, as well as words such as “Good”, “Insufficient” or “Bad”. Grades must necessarily be 
hierarchized. When they are numerical values, the hierarchy is trivial. However, when 
they are literal values, the common language should be arbitrarily ordered. For example, 
if the common language allows voters to use the grades “Green”, “Yellow” or “Red”, it 
should specify how these grades are ordered. The MJ voting is even more general than 
score voting given that score voting is included in it. As a result, the MJ voting embraces 
all the previously mentioned forms of cardinal voting. Majority Judgment has been al- 
ready used in France by some political organizations, notably by the Primaire.org in 2017 
and by the Primaire Populaire in 2022, in order to stand a candidate to the presidential 
election. Throughout our analysis, we will use a numerical common language, for being 
computable and tractable. However, all notions, axioms and methods will be applicable 
for literal values too, by previously defining an injective function y : Q — R which as- 
sociates a real number to any grade contained in the common language. This function 
should respect the hierarchy structuring the common language: if a > 6, meaning that 
a is a higher grade than (3, then we should have y(a) > y(G). We assume that this func- 
tion could also be used for numerical values, but in this case, it should change nothing: 
y(a) = a for all grades a EN CR. 


The Majority Judgment is not only a form of voting, but it is also an election rule: 
it states how to transform such ballot papers into a ranking of all candidates in order to 
elect a unique winner. In order to rank the candidates, they should be granted a final 
grade, aggregating all the grades they receive from each voter. This final grade could have 
been the mean grade or the minimum grade for instance. But the MJ election rule states 
that the final grade a candidate should be granted corresponds to her median grade. In 
the case where the number of voters n is even, each candidate should be assigned her 
lower median grade. This final grade has been called the majority-grade. Theoretically, 
the choice of the median grade implies that, for every candidate, less than 50% of voters 
give her a higher final grade and less than 50% of voters give her a lower final grade. 
Therefore, it is a stable situation, since there is no consistent majority of voters who can 
propose a higher or a lower final grade. Moreover, the majority-grade permits to avoid 
strategic behaviors when it comes to grade a candidate. Imagine that a voter assigns a 
grade a, to a candidate that is higher to her final grade @. A strategy for this voter 
could be to increase the grade she gives to that candidate in order to rise her final grade. 
Suppose the most strategic choice is to grant a2 > a ;. But using the median grade for 
the final grade, it would change nothing, since @ would always be in the middle. It would 
only change the position of grades between a, and aj. The same result can be obtained 
when a voter wants the final grade to be lowered. The only voter(s) who can change the 
majority-grade is the one(s) who gives the median grade, but they would not be better 


off doing that. This is why the Majority Judgment is strategy-proof-in-grading. 

After giving each candidate her majority-grade, it is possible to rank them. Nevertheless, 
a disadvantage of Majority Judgment is that there can easily be ties between candidate. 
Indeed, the median grade always corresponds to a grade contained in the common lan- 
guage. Thus, there are as many majority-grades as “basic” grades (those that can be 
assigned to a candidate). On the contrary, if the final grade had been the mean grade, 
there would have been an infinity of possible final grades. For instance, with Q = {3; 5; 7}, 
the mean grade can take any value between 3 and 7, whereas the median grade can only 
take three values: 3, 5 and 7. Yet, the less possibilities of majority-grades there are, the 
more likely ties will occur. Fortunately, the founders of the MJ find a solution to break 
all possible ties. They call it the majority-ranking. It states that, when two candidates 
receive the same majority-grade, we should remove it from their respective set of grades 
and take the median grade of the set that is obtained. For instance, if {3; 4; 5; 6; 7} is 
the set of grades of one candidate, her (first) majority-grade is 5, so we remove it from 
the set to obtain {3; 4; 6; 7} in which the majority-grade is 4. If both candidates always 
receive the same majority-grade after this process, we should iterate it until the tie is 
broken. If after having removed the (n — 1) first majority-grades, both candidates are 
always tied, this method does not permit to differentiate them, but such a result also 
means that these candidates have exactly received the same set of grades. Thus, what- 
ever the way we choose to aggregate individual grades, both candidates would always 
have the same final grade and it would be impossible to rank them. Consequently, the 
only failure of the majority-ranking is not linked to the method in itself, but is directly 
implied by a specific profile of voters’ expressed preferences. R. Laraki and M. Balinski 
also invent the majority-value, which is specific to each candidate. The majority-value 
of a candidate is the ordered sequence of her majority-grades, that is to say, her first 
majority-grade, following by her second one, and again until her last one. For example, if 
a candidate receives the set of grades {3; 4; 5; 6; 7}, her majority-value is {5; 4; 6; 3; 7}. 
It reorders the initial set of grades in order to facilitate the ranking between all candidates. 


Our aim is to extend the Majority Judgment to the multi-winner setting, while con- 
sidering proportionality. However, we should precise that our extension will only concern 
the ballot form implied by the Majority Judgment, and not its associated election rule. 
Indeed, the MJ election rule is a single-winner election rule, determining a winning option 
after ranking all of them. If options are candidates, this election rule could be easily ex- 
tended to a multi-winner setting by giving the k seats to the k candidates who obtained 
the highest majority-grades. But with such an extension, proportionality is totally omit- 
ted. Even worse, when options are parties, the MJ election rule would be able to rank 
all of them but would say absolutely nothing on how many seats should be granted to 
each party and why. Thus, it seems necessary to design at least one new election rule 
that would be able to generate a parliament respecting proportionality statements. This 
is why we will only focus on MJ ballots and not on the entire MJ voting system. In other 
words, our goal is to find multi-winner election rule(s) that transforms MJ ballot papers, 
that could be named grade ballots, into a proportional parliament. 


Regarding the election rules, it is widely used to model them as functions, where the 
inputs are ballot papers, and where the output depends on the kind of rules we consider. 
We usually distinguish two types of election rules: social welfare functions, which output 
a ranking of all possible options, and social choice functions, which output the winning 


option directly. If ranking options permits to determine a winner, determining a winner 
does not permit to rank options. This is why social welfare functions are often preferred 
to social choice functions. Furthermore, the nature of the output also depends on the fact 
we are either in a single-winner or in a multi-winner election. When we want to elect one 
candidate, social choice functions return one winning candidate and social welfare func- 
tions return a ranking between all candidates. When we want to elect several candidates, 
social choice functions return a winning committee and social welfare functions return a 
ranking of all possible committees. Given that functions return very different outcomes 
when we switch to a multi-winner analysis, it is reasonable to give them new names. For 
approval voting, we already talk about Approval-Based Committee (ABC) rules [Lackner 
and Skowron, 2018], and thus, we distinguish ABC ranking rules from ABC choice rules. 
For an analysis based on grade ballots, we suggest to define Grade-Based Committee 
(GBC) rules, divided into GBC ranking rules and GBC choice rules, which respectively 
return a ranking of committees and a winning committee, on the basis of a MJ profile. 


Throughout the article, we denote V = {v1,..., Un} the set of n voters, C = {c1,..., Cm} 
the set of m candidates and W C C the winning committee composed of k members. In 
the approval setting, for a given voter v;, we usually distinguish approved candidates 
from disapproved ones, and we denote A; C C' the approval subset of voter uv; with 
i € [n] = [1;n], that is to say, candidates that she approves. Within the MJ approach, 
we will distinguish candidates with respect to their grade. Thus, we define M;(a) C C 
the a-subset for the voter v;, gathering the candidates who receive a grade a € 2) from 
this voter. We have Useq Mi(a) = C (every candidate must receive a grade from each 
voter) and M;(a) N M;(3) = @ (a candidate cannot receive more than one grade from 
each voter). We also define M; = (M;(q@))acq the vector of a-subsets for the voter v;, 
collecting all her preferences, and M = (M;j)i<i<n the MJ profile, which contains all the 
information about voters’ expressed preferences when they face MJ ballots. Finally, let 
consider WM M;(a) the subset of committee members that receive a grade a from the 
voter v;. Such members are called a-representatives of voter vj. 


1 Axiomatic Approach 


We denote F' a GBC choice rule. We decide to focus on this kind of rule when designing 
some desirable axioms as it is more appropriated. In addition, all axioms that are ap- 
plicable to choice rules are also for ranking rules since every ranking rule can be seen as 
a choice rule which returns the top-ranked option as the winner. Further, we decide to 
consider party-list elections, where political alternatives are parties, again for suitability. 
Let R the number of parties. Consequently, F’ is a function which returns a winning 
committee W for every MJ profile M, and if the r’” party denoted P. is a-graded by a 
voter u;, we can write P,. C M;(a). 


Further, let s,(W) the numbers of seats granted to the r party within the committee 
W, let gi(r, M) the grade given to that party by voter v; in the profile M and let h;(r, M) 
the corresponding relative grade. We define a relative grade as follows: 


; = gilr, M) 
MM) SB oth i) 


Or, more generally, since grades are not necessarily numerical: 


iW’, M 
nile, M) = POLE M) 

ted (g(t, M)) 

Finally, h;(r, M) is the “proportion of votes” granted by the voter v; to the r” party. 
The higher it is, the more this voter supports that party relatively to the others. Such a 
value will prove to be very useful when designing several following axioms. 


1.1 Elementary axioms 


First, a GBC choice rule must respect some basic axioms, which can be seen as natural 
axioms. Here, we suggest to focus on four of them: anonymity, neutrality, unanimity and 
monotonicity. 


1.1.1 Anonymity 


Each voter should be given the same consideration. Precisely, the set of grades established 
by a voter v; must have the same impact than the one established by another voter vj. 
It implies that if we permute the set of grades of both voters, the social choice should 
remain unchanged. For instance, if voter v; and v; respectively assigns the grades {a, 3, y} 
and {y,@,a} to the set of candidates C = {c,,c2,c3} in the profile WM, then the profile 
M’ obtained from M by permuting both voters’ sets of grades should lead to the same 
winning committee: F(M) = F(M’'). This is anonymity. More generally, anonymity 
states that F must return the same output for any couple of MJ profiles (MV, M’) as long 
as they contain the same vectors M;, that is to say, the same individual preferences, but 
not necessarily in the same order. 


Axiom 1: Anonymity. A GBC choice rule F' is anonymous if, for any permutation 
of voters 7 : [n] — [n] and for any profiles (M, M") such that Mj = M,q), we have: 


1.1.2 Neutrality 


Equivalently, each political option should be given the same consideration. Notably, it 
is inconceivable to give one party more seats than another if they receive the same set 
of grades. Further, if two political parties r and t are respectively given the grades 
{a,a,a,a,a} and {8,8,6, 6,8} by the voters V = {v1,...,vs} within the profile M, 
and if F’ selects a winning committee W in which both parties are respectively given sy 
and sg seats, then the profile M’ obtained from M by permuting both parties’ sets of 
grades should lead to a modified winning committee W’ in which sg seats are given to 
party Tr, Sq seats are given to the party t and where the allocation of seats between the 
other parties remains unchanged: s,(W) = s,(W’), s,(W) = s,(W’), s,(W) = s,(W’) 
for every p € [R] \ {r,t}. This is neutrality. More generally, neutrality applies when two 
profiles display the same sets of grades assigned to the parties, but where each party not 
necessarily receives the same set of grades. In this case, neutrality states that for each set 
of grades is associated a specific number of seats, and that any party receiving a certain 
set of grades must be given the corresponding number of seats. 


Axiom 2: Neutrality. A GBC choice rule F is neutral if, for any permutation of 
political parties a : |[R| — [R], for any profiles WM and for every party r, 


Sr(F(M")) = 8e¢r)(F(M)) 


Where M’ is the permuted profile of M with respect to o such that, for every party r: 


P.¢ ( Mi(ai(o(r), M)) 


i=1 


1.1.3 Unanimity 


It is quite obvious that, in the case where all voters have exactly the same preferences, 
that is to say, each voter gives exactly the same grade to the same party, then the winning 
committee should reflect exactly this common individual preference. It is the unanimity 
principle. Concretely, such a winning committee would grant each party a number of seats 
proportional to its relative popular support, that is to say, the common relative grade it 
receives. Finally, we will consider that a GBC choice rule F’ is unanimous if, when facing 
such kind of profiles, it returns a winning committee W in which the proportion of seats 
won by each party is equal to the unanimous relative grade they each receive. 


Axiom 3: Unanimity. A GBC choice rule F is unanimous if for every profile MM such 
that: 
M;=M; Y(i,3) € [np 


F returns a committee implying, for every party r: 


sr(F(M)) = h,(r,M) 


1.1.4 Monotonicity 


Usually, we consider that having more popular support should lead to having more seats, 
all other things being equal. With plurality voting, a voting rule is monotonic if an isolated 
increase in the number of votes gathered by a party does not diminish its number of seats. 
The increase should be isolated since the total number of seats to be allocated is fixed: if 
all parties register an increase in the number of votes they receive, we cannot give all of 
them more seats, given that providing an additional seat to a party requires to deprive 
another party of it. Thus, only those who gain more votes than the average should be 
allocated more seats, and these seats should be taken to the parties with weaker increases 
in votes. This is why monotonicity applies only when facing isolated changes. Within 
the grade setting, we care about increases in the grades given to each party. If a party 
receives a higher grade from each voter, all other things being equal, monotonicity should 
state that its number of seats cannot decrease. But if some voters gives higher grades to 
all parties, then monotonicity does not apply anymore. It is thus preferable to consider 
relative grades. Indeed, if a party receives a higher relative grade from each voter, we 
can consider that this party is more relatively preferred (or less relatively unpreferred) to 
the other parties than before. With such a dynamic, it is quite natural to assume that 
the number of seats won by that party within the new profile must be at least equal to 
the initial one. Therefore, the increase in absolute grades does not need to be isolated 
for applying monotonicity, it is sufficient that all the relative grades increase. Further, all 
relative grades increase is sufficient when aiming at verifying monotonicity but it is not 
necessary too. Indeed, it is enough to consider the sum of relative grades gathered by a 
party r, denoted H(r, M). Before anything else, let precise that the global sum of these 
grades, denoted H(M), is fixed and equal to the number of voters whatever the voters’ 
preferences: H(M) =n. Thus, when H(r, /) increases, we can deduce that the party r 
is globally and relatively more preferred than initially, and hence, it should be granted at 
least the same number of seats than before. 


Axiom 4: Monotonicity. A GBC choice rule F is monotonic if for any profiles 
(M, M') and for any party r such that: 


H(r,M’) > H(r, M) 
F returns committees implying: 


s-(F(M’)) = s-(F(M)) 
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1.2. Pareto Axioms 


Then, we suggest to extend the Weak and Strong Pareto axioms to the multi-winner grade 
setting. Both axioms states that if we can observe a common hierarchy between a couple 
of alternatives established by individuals, then this hierarchy should be respected by the 
social preference or social choice. Regarding our case, these axioms should state that if all 
voters give higher grades to a party than another one, then this party should be granted 
a higher number of seats. If it was not the case, we could take seats from the low-graded 
party and give them to the high-graded one while giving more representativeness to all 
voters. Thus, these axioms ensure that there is no alternative committee giving more 
representativeness to all voters simultaneously. 


1.2.1 Weak Pareto Axiom 


When considering the Weak Pareto axiom, the common hierarchy is not strict. If each 
voter gives a grade to a party r that is at least as good as the one she gives to a party t, 
the party r should be granted a number of seats at least as high as that of party t. 


Axiom 5: Weak Pareto Axiom. A GBC choice rule F’ is weakly Paretian if for any 
profile M and any couple of parties (r,t) such that: 


gi(r, M) = gi(t,M) Wi € [n] 
F returns a committee implying: 


5r(F(M)) > si(F(M)) 


1.2.2 Strong Pareto Axiom 


Then, considering the Strong version of the Pareto axiom, the common hierarchy is strict 
to the extent that there is at least one voter who gives a strictly higher grade to the 
commonly high-graded party. In that case, it could be desirable that this party gets a 
strictly higher number of seats than the other party. 


Axiom 6: Strong Pareto Axiom. A GBC choice rule F is strongly Paretian if for 
any profile M and any couple of parties (r,t) such that: 


glr,M) > g(t,M) Vi € [n] 


and 


jy € [n] st. g(r, M) a oid, M) 


F returns a committee implying: 


Sr(F(M)) > si(F(M)) 
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1.3. Non-Dictatorship 


It is preferrable that the GBC choice rule takes into account the preferences of all voters, 
and not merely mimic those of a single voter. We talk about dictatorship when the social 
choice or social preference is only determined by one individual, and where all others have 
no influence on the social outcome. Thus, we want F’ to be non-dictatorial. In other words, 
the GBC choice rule F’ should not verify the dictatorship axiom. Applied to our setting, 
it would mean that there is no voter such that the winning committee W generated by 
F allocates seats to the parties proportionally to that voter’s preferences. Precisely, the 
allocation of seats mirrors the preferences of a voter v; if and only if this allocation is 
equally structured as her expressed preferences: the proportion of seats obtained by each 
party is exactly equal to its relative grade from vj. 


Axiom 7: Dictatorship. A GBC choice rule F' is dictatorial if it exists a voter v; € V 
such that, for every profile M and for every party r: 


1.4 Independence of Irrelevant Alternatives in Relative Grading 


From now on, we suggest to extend the famous Independence of Irrelevant Alternatives 
(IIA) as defined by the American economist [Arrow, 1951]. This axiom states that, when 
facing ranked ballots, the social ordering between two alternatives should only depend on 
their individual orderings. In their book, [Balinski and Laraki, 2010] already extended 
this principle to the single-winner MJ setting, and they called it the Independence of 
Irrelevant Alternatives in Grading (IIAG). This extended axiom states that the majority- 
grade assigned to any candidate should depend on her grades only. Our aim is to extend 
the IIA to the multi-winner MJ setting. Should the number of seats won by a party 
depend on the grades it received only? It seems that it is not the case. Since the size of 
the committee is fixed, it is obvious that if some parties get more votes than initially, the 
fact of giving them more seats necessarily implies to decrease the number of seats detained 
by the other parties. For being a fixed-value allocation game, it is totally conceivable that 
the outcome of each party also depends on the grades received by other parties. Therefore, 
the number of seats granted to any party may depend on the set of all grades, and not 
only their respective grades. However, the IIA becomes desirable when regarding relative 
grades. Indeed, the relative grades already contain the information about how much a 
party is relatively preferred to the others by any voter. It follows the same reasoning as 
when extending monotonicity to our setting. Thus, it is reasonable to suppose that the 
number of seats granted to a party should only depend on its relative grades. Consider 
the r” party. Imagine that another party, say the t’ party, registers an increase in its 
relative grades (or rather, an increase in the sum of its relative grades). It means that 
the t'” party is globally and relatively more preferred than initially. By monotonicity, 
it should get more seats. If this gain in seats for the ¢t’” party affects the r” party, it 
means that the increase in H(t, /) is partially or integrally compensated by a decrease in 
H(r,M), and hence, relative grades assigned to the r“” party have dropped. If this gain in 
seats does not affect the r“” party, it means that the increase in H(t, M) is compensated 
by other parties’ decreases and that H(r,M) remains unchanged. In all cases, H(r, /) 
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contains the necessary information to decide how much seats the r” party should be 
given. Finally, TAG does not suit the multi-winner MJ setting — it is not reasonable to 
assume that each party’s number of seats depends only on their own absolute grades — 
but the Independence of Irrelevant Alternatives in Relative Grading (IIARG) does. 


Axiom 8: Independence of Irrelevant Alternatives in Relative Grading. A 
GBC choice rule F' is independent of irrelevant alternatives in relative grading if for any 
profiles (M, M’) and for any party r such that: 


hi(r, M') =hi(r,M) Vi € [n] 
F returns committees in which: 


$(F(M’')) = s,(F(M)) 
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2 Extending Proportionality 


When a parliament is proportionally elected, it means that each party has obtained a 
number of seats that is proportional to the number of votes it received. It is the classical 
definition of proportionality. For instance, if a party gathered 35% of votes, it should be 
granted the same percentage of seats, when possible. More generally, if there are k seats 
to be filled, n voters and n, of them voting for the r“” party, then this party should be 
granted ("*)k seats, when this number is a natural integer. As a result, if a voter has a 
very specific opinion and is the only voter of a party (n, = 1), this party should be given 
(2) seats. Thus, this ratio is the number of seats that should represent one voter, when 
proportionality is perfectly respected. Precisely, it is the political power that each voter 
actually exerts on the parliament when it is proportional, and this power is the same 
for all individuals. Proportionality is desirable since it finally guarantees that each voter 
has the same amount of influence on the elected parliament. It is egalitarian in terms of 


political power. 


Plurality voting is perfectly appropriate when we want to implement proportionality, 
given that each voter can vote for one and only one party. On the contrary, approval voting 
and score voting are less suitable since each voter may support several parties. Thus, the 
classical definition of proportionality is not general enough and should be extended to 
these forms of voting. First, we will extend it for approval ballots, and then, for score 
ballots. Obviously, all notions that stand for score voting can be easily extended to 
grade voting (MJ voting) using the conversion function y. Furthermore, let precise that 
we will begin to study the case of party-list elections, since it is more appropriated to 
proportionality notions, and we will then extend our results to the case of free-candidate 
elections, where political options are independent candidates. 


2.1 Extending Proportionality to Approval Voting 
2.1.1 Traditional Proportional Apportionment’s failure 


By applying the classical definition of proportionality to approval voting, each party 
should be granted (*¢)k seats, where N refers to the total number of votes, which is 
not necessarily equal to the number of voters n, as each voter can vote several times. 
Furthermore, a voter who approves x parties will be counted x times in N and, more 
precisely, will be counted once in x electorates n,. Thus, with R parties, we have 


Let consider the following approval profile under its ballot form, with n = 8, R = 3 and 
k = 300: 


Pat el ek Pe eal One we 

Py}/0;0}1]71)14;)1)/0) 1 i) 

P3;/0;}1;]0/0)1;0;], 1) 1 4 
v1 | Vg | vg | va | Us | Ve | U7 | vg || Total 
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The first party gets six votes, the second gets five and the third gets four. Thus, N = 15. 
We denote by pz, = (45) the proportion of votes the r“” party received, and s, the number 
of seats that should be theoretically granted to this party. 


© pi = (9) = = and then 5; = (4)k = (4)300 = 120 
ofa = (42) = 7% and then s2 = (%2)k = (;)300 = 100 
© us = (32) = 4 and then s3 = (48)k = (4)300 = 80 


Now, we seek to measure the political influence that is exerted by each voter on the 
elected parliament. A voter is represented by parliamentarians belonging to a party she 
approved. However, a parliamentarian may represent more than one voter. Therefore, 
for each political group in the elected assembly (in our example, there are three groups), 
we propose to share the number of seats among their supporters in order to measure the 
political power each of these supporters derive from this party only. Following the same 
reasoning, we can define the amount of political power of a voter by the weighted sum 
of the number of seats won by approved parties, where the weight is the proportion her 
approval ballots represent among the total of ballots perceived by the considered party 


Proposition 1. Considering approval voting, if p; refers to the political power exerted 
by any voter v; € V on the elected parliament W, then p; is computed as follows: 


1 


p= (—)s(W) 


reT; Tr 


Where T; = {r € [R], P, c A;} 


When the traditional proportional allocation of seats is conducted, that is to say, when 
s, = (4¢)k for every party r, the measure of the political influence becomes: 


n= EYRE =10(8) 


reT; rel; 


For plurality voting, such an allocation should display a p; equal to () for all voters. 
Yet, plurality voting implies |7;| = 1 for every voter v; and N = n since each voter can 
vote for exactly one party. These results actually imply that p; = (*) for every voter 
v;. Therefore, this formulation of the political power is consistent with our introductory 
analysis. 


Precisely, we choose such a formulation since we cannot say that the political power 
of a voter is the mere sum of the number of seats given to the parties she approves, given 
that each party’s seats are supposed to represented several voters. Therefore, for each 
party’s seats, our first intuition is to allocate them uniformly between their supporters. 
The uniformity is obviously implied by the fact that each voter represents exactly the same 
proportion of an electorate she belongs to (Ce for the electorate of the r“ party). Nev- 
ertheless, since voters may approve different numbers of parties, they do not necessarily 
represent the same proportion of the total number of votes N. This is why voters do not 
necessarily have the same amount of political power. In our example, voter v1 approves 
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one party whereas voter vs approves all of them. We thus predict that vs; has a stronger 
influence on the parliament than v,. Using the previous political power formulation, we 
can confirm our prediction: 


k 300 k 300 
sph 2 haa ee yee sig? \aa( 2) 
ml(5) (Gs) a: TsI( 7) a(S) ” 


More generally, if a voter approves 6 more parties than another voter, she will have a 
political power surplus of 6 (=) relatively to that voter. The simple fact of approving one 
more party provides (=) supplementary units of political power. To be honest, this claim 
is true in a static analysis, where N is constant even if voters change their votes. However, 
in a dynamic analysis, the value of N must change when a voter modifies her ballot paper. 
If a voter approves one more party, the total number of votes N will increase by one unit. 
Consequently, the political power gain of approving y more parties, all other things being 
equal, is computed as follows (Appendix A): 


Where x; = |T;|. This result is valid for a discrete analysis. For a continuous analysis, 
the marginal political power can be found by differentiating p; with respect to x; without 
forgetting that N is strictly increasing with ;. 


Opi =% 

Ox; (jaa a3) 
We remark that the marginal political power is decreasing with the number of approved 
parties: 


“ena Ce) 


0; k; 

Ox N 
As a result, the more a voter approves parties, the more she will be granted political 
representation, but less proportionality than the increase in approved parties. There is a 


saturation effect. 


Finally, we proved that, when considering approval voting, the traditional method 
of proportional apportionment can violate the concept of proportionality, where each 
individual should have exactly the same amount of influence on the elected parliament. 
Hence, it is necessary to revise the way we define a proportional apportionment in order 
that each voter derive exactly the same political power from the winning assembly. 


2.1.2 The Voting Gauge sharing 


Each voter must have the same weight in the total number of votes but, in the same time, 
each voter must be able to approve more than one party. A solution is to grant each indi- 
vidual the same number of approval votes. For example, each voter would be obligated to 
vote for three parties, not less, not more. However, with such a system, we are not in the 
free approval voting anymore and we lose in generality. Another solution is to give each 
voter a similar voting gauge that can be shared among the approved parties. For instance, 
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with a voting gauge equal to one, a voter who approves three parties will give one third 
of her gauge to each of them. The sharing is supposed to be uniform as approval ballots 
does not enable voters to specify their preferences among the parties they approve. More 
generally, the value of the approval ballot belonging to a voter approving x parties should 
be equal to (+), in order that the sum of her votes be equal to one whatever the number 
of parties she approved. 


Coming back to our example, the approval profile can be thus represented as follows: 


P| 1/12 /1/2)12 | 18/0 [12] © | -20/6 
Prl0.) 0 eae tet | Oe || 16 
Py) 0. 72) 0 | 0: ) 1/3 | 0 | 1/2) 172 46 

V1) vo | vg | vg | Us | Ug | v7 | ve || Total 


Since each voter has a voting gauge equal to one, we have N = n. If the common 
voting gauge was equal to 6, we would have had N = @n. Then, we apply the proportional 
apportionment of seats, as if there were 20/6 people who vote for the first party, 17/6 for 
the second party etc. 


© yy = (728) and then s; = (7/°)300 = 125 (+5) 
+ po = (72) and then s2 = (“/*)300 = 106, 25 ~ 106 (+6) 
© us = (4) and then s3 = (H°)300 = 68,75 ~ 69 (-11) 


A party that loses seats relatively to the previous allocation is a party with an electorate 
where votes were less weighted than the average, and hence, an electorate composed of 
voters who tend to approve more parties than the others. 


If we denote q;(r) the dummy variable representing the approving decision of voter 
v; with respect to the r‘” party with q;(r) = 1 when this party is approved and when 
qi(r) = 0 when it is disapproved, so Q(r), the total of voting points gathered by the r‘” 
party, should be equal to: 


Theoretically, the number of seats granted to that party is then equal to: 


joc (A), _k % (42) 


n Pisa Ne SG 


With such a mechanism, all voters should have the same political power. The previous 
formulation of that power is now obsolete, since each voter does not necessarily make up 
the same proportion of a given electorate. Indeed, in our example, among votes perceived 
by the first party, voter v; provides one vote, v3 provides one half of vote and vs one third. 
Therefore, in order to compute the weight of a voter within an electorate, we should divide 
the voting points she gives to the considered party by the total of voting points gathered 
by that party. 


Alb 


Proposition 2. Considering approval voting and applying voting gauge sharing, if p; 
refers to the political power exerted by any voter v; € V on the elected parliament W, 
then p; is computed as follows: 


Q(r) 


n 


Applying the traditional proportional allocation, leading to s, = ( 


BD (ae) eae a) 


reT; reT; 


)k, we obtain: 


As expected, each voter exerts the same amount of power on the elected assembly. Pro- 
portionality is hence respected and approval voting has not been restricted. Yet, the fact 
that the weight granted to a vote decreases when approving more party may be problem- 
atic, as if approving a supplementary party systematically implies that our preferences for 
the initially chosen parties were less strong than before, since we give them fewer voting 
points. Imagine two voters, v, and v2, the former approving P;, and the second P; and 
P3, with exactly the same degree of support. Precisely, if the first voter supports 90% 
of the ideas defended by the first party, then the second voter also supports 90% of the 
ideas defended by P; and P3 respectively. Whereas v, gives one entire vote to P, for such 
an approbation rate, v2 only provides one half to each approved parties with an identical 
approbation rate. Consequently, the voting gauge rule do not permit to reflect perfectly 
voters’ preferences. Furthermore, the uniform sharing does not permit to express differ- 
ences between approved parties. But to be honest, these are approval ballots that underlie 
this inability. Fortunately, with grade ballots, preferences could be better expressed and 
voting gauge sharing could be accordingly improved. 


2.2 Extending Proportionality to Grade Voting 


When it comes to grade voting, traditional proportional apportionment also leads to a 
break of the equal power principle. Indeed, each voter assigns a grade to each party, and 
we can consider that the total of voting points gathered by a party is the sum of the 
grades it receives. Then, giving each party a number of seats proportional to their voting 
points will generate inequalities in terms of political power; a voter who gives high grades 
on average will make up a higher proportion of the global voting points than another 
who gives lower grades, and hence she will have more political influence. This is the 
same distortion mechanism than the one faced when studying approval voting. And the 
intuitive solution is quite the same: each voter should be granted a voting gauge that will 
be shared among the several parties with respect to the grades they were given. 


Let denote g;(r) the grade that voter v; gives to the r“” party. The voting points 
given by this voter to that party depend on the relative position of g;(r) with respect to 
the other grades she assigns. If we normalize the voting gauge to one, then voting points 
granted to a party by this voter are equal to the grade this party receives from her, divided 
by the sum of the grades given by this voter. Finally, such a definition corresponds to 
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the relative grade h;(r). With such a counting system, the sum of voting points given by 
a voter is necessarily equal to one, and thus equal power principle should be respected. 
As a result, the global sum of voting points is equal to n. By denoting H(r) the sum of 
voting points gathered by the r” party, the number of seats theoretically granted to the 
r*” party after traditional proportional apportionment is: 


_ (HO), (RV olgilr)) 
are ac 


n MS Gar aie y(gi(t)) 


By taking a voting gauge equal to 0, the number of seats per party would be exactly 
the same. We would have H(r) the sum of relative grades, each of them multiplied by 0, 
but when determining s,, we would have to divide by @n instead of n. Therefore, whatever 
the value taken by 0, all voting gauge methods give the same winning committee W, for 
a given profile M. 


Election rule 1: Voting Gauge Methods (VGM). Let F°”° the GBC choice rule 
that implements a voting gauge equal to @. Thus, for any profile M, F°”° returns a 
winning committee such that, for every party r: 


s,.( F9VG — ve ; =e 
eer) i See 


Again, we have to redefine the way we formulate the political power. For a given 
voter, it always depends on the number of seats granted to each party and the proportion 
she represents within each electorate. Nevertheless, all parties must now be taken into 
account for every voter, given that each voter is represented by all the parties but at 
different levels. Intuitively, it seems reasonable to weight each party’s seats by the grade 
they were given but the weighting is already operated through the proportion term: when 
a voter assigns a higher grade to a party, the proportion of the voting points she gives to 
that party is also higher and that party’s seats are most weighted. 


Proposition 3. Considering grade voting and applying voting gauge sharing, if p; 
refers to the political power exerted by any voter v; € V on the elected parliament W, 
then ); is computed as follows: 


By introducing the theoretical value of s, that is obtained with a proportional alloca- 
tion, we should find that p; is always equal to the size of the parliament k divided by the 
number of voters n. 


6 E(B) Ero) 


This result is trivial since each voter is granted exactly the same voting gauge, and cannot 
provide more voting points whatever the grades she gives. 


Let consider the following MJ profile, where grades vary discretely between 0 and 9 
by one unit, with n = 8, R= 3 and k = 200. 


P}6;)5}]4)]1)/2;0+4;4+/] 0 22 

Py) 3}2})]1/9)6;)2 42) 8 28 

Pe be Bei Ge Wie | Qe sae Ge | oF 30 
v1 | Ve | vg | va | Us | Ve | U7 | vg || Total 


The global sum of grades is equal to G = 80. The first party receives 27.5% of votes, 
the second party receives 35% and the third 37.5%. By applying traditional proportional 
apportionment, 55 seats are won by the first party, 70 seats by the second and 75 seats 
by the third. Do voters have the same influence on the elected parliament? 


Consider voters vg and v7. The former is one of those who assign the lowest grades 
on average, with a mean of gg = 5/3, whereas the latter is one of those who assign the 
highest grades with a mean of g7 = 5. We expect v7 to have more political power than vg. 


al (55) 55 (3) (50) ~ G) 
ears (55) (35) (55) 7 (5) 


The seventh voter has three times more political power than the sixth voter. This 
relation is predictable since g7 = 39g, meaning that, on average, v7 assigns grades three 
times as high as those assigned by vg, and hence, the quantity of voting points provided 
by v7 is three times as big as those provided by vg. Consequently, the proportion that 
U7’s voting points represents in the global sum of voting points G is equal to the triple of 
that of vg’s voting points. 


Now, we give each voter a voting gauge normalized to one. The MJ profile can be 
transformed as follows: 


P, | 6/10 | 5/15 | 4/5 | 1/10 | 2/10 | 0/5 | 4/15 | 0/10 || 69/30 
Py | 3/10 | 2/15 | 1/5 | 9/10 | 6/10 | 2/5 | 2/15 | 3/10 || 89/30 
P3 | 1/10 | 8/15 | 0/5 | 0/10 | 2/10 | 3/5 | 9/15 | 7/10 || 82/30 
V1 V9 U3 U4 Us V6 U7 Ug Total 


Obviously, G = n. We immediately remark that it is now P, that gathers the more vot- 
ing points, and thus will have the highest number of seats. P, has perceived 28,75% of 
votes (57.5 seats), P; has gathered approximatively 37,08% (74,16 seats) and P3 is close 
to 34,17% (68.34 seats). We decide to allocate seats using the largest remainder method 
(Hare quota method). 


Therefore, P, directly wins 57 seats, Pp gets 74 seats and 68 seats are given to P3. 
There is still one seat to be allocated. It will be granted to P, for having the largest 
remainder. The elected assembly is then not perfectly proportional but it is the least 
unproportional we can do. We expect political power of voters to be very close to each 
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other. For instance, for voters vg and v7, who were previously displaying uneven amounts 
of political influence, we now have: 


Pe = ( wie )58 ( alk yi ( oe ) 68 we 24.9 


69/30 39/30 82/30 

4/15 2/15 9/15 
by = 58 4 744 68 = 24.98 
of Gal Ga (aad) 


Normally, ; should be equal to (4) = oa = 25. The values computed for voters vg 
and v7 are very close to this ideal. If we had kept the theoretical values for the allocation 
of seats, as if seats were perfectly divisible, we would have found p; = 25 Vi € [n]. The 
inequality Pg < 25 can be explained by the fact that we give one more seat to the first 
party whereas it was weighted by a grade of zero from this voter. 


Finally, we show that it is necessary to distinguish the proportional allocation from 
the concept of proportionality, the former being a mechanism and the latter being a 
principle, and that a proportional allocation does not systematically generate an assembly 
that respects such a principle. Right now, such a principle will be called Equal power 


principle. 


Axiom 9: Equal power principle (Epp). If p;(W, /) refers to the amount of polit- 
ical power exerted by any voter uv; € V on the elected parliament W when considering 
the profile M, then a GBC choice rule F’ respects the equal power principle if, for any 
profile M, 


p(F(M),M) == vie fn 


If voters do not make up the same proportion of the total of votes, or more generally, 
the total of voting points, a proportional allocation will lead to a violation of equal power 
principle. Conversely, if voters exactly make up the same proportion of the global sum of 
voting points, a proportional allocation will generate a proportional parliament. 


Theorem 1. Let N the total of voting points and Xg;(M) the sum of voting points 
provided by any voter uv; € V for every profile WM. Also consider F’ the proportional 


allocation rule. 
¢ If d(¢,7) such that “g)(M) > Xg;(M), then p;(F(M),M) > p;(F(M),M) and 
Epp is not verified. 


« If Xgi(M) = Xgj(M) V(i, j), then p;(F(M), M) = £ Vi € [n] and Epp is verified. 
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2.3. Generalizing to Free-Candidates Elections 


Until now, we worked on elections structured by political parties. Thus, when a party 
was granted a certain number of seats, it was able to fill all of them. Indeed, when there 
is a party-list election, each party suggests an ordered list of candidates, in which there 
are as many candidates as seats to be filled. Nevertheless, we want to extend our previous 
results to free-candidate elections, where there are no political structures and where each 
voter has to give her opinion on each candidate separately. 


Let consider the following approval profile Ag under its ballot form with m = 6, n = 8, 
R=, 


rea ee Se © |e na em gS ee DE 
Coe Ll de) Oh if A OOE pe De fn" jk 
Ce OOP ee ltl Qe Ot) ss) 
Ce Neds) Si dS | Oe Se a 
6x) 01 FO) Pt) OE OE.) Os) Oe +0 
cé/O;0;0;1;,0};1);0) 1 

Uz | V2 | UZ | U4 | U5 | UE | UZ | Us 


We decide to give each voter a voting gauge equal to one, that will be shared uniformly 
between her approval votes. Therefore, the approval profile can be rewritten as follows: 


| 1/3] 0 [1/4] 0 ]0]1/3] 0 [1/4] 14/12] 15% 
c | 1/3/1/2] 0 [1/3] 0/1/3] 0 [1/4] 21/12 | 22% 
cz; 0 |1/2]1/4]1/3] 0] 0 [1/2] 0 | 19/12] 20% 

1 

0 

0 


Gx. | AS || OR | LA | 0 0 | 1/2 | 1/4 || 28/12 | 29% 
Cel) 0 |1/4}] 0 0 0 0 3/12 3% 

ce | 0 0 0 | 1/3 173.) 0> |e |g 1% 
Vy | vo | v3 | v4 | Us | ve | v7 | vg || Total | Prop. 


If cq was a political party, it should be granted 29% of seats approximately. However, c4 
is a unique candidate, we cannot decompose it into many elements as we did for parties, 
and hence, we cannot give her several seats. One candidate can be granted either one 
seat, or zero seat. There are no alternatives. This binarity is problematic: if we cannot 
give to a candidate the number of seats she proportionally deserves, we will never be able 
to generate a proportional assembly, and the equal power principle will be impossible to 
verify. Except in some very rare cases. For instance, if in our application four candidates 
had gathered 25% of voting points and the two others 0% of voting points, each of the 
four candidates would have won one seat and the elected parliament would have been 
perfectly proportional. However, what should we do in the general configuration? 


2.3.1 The Iterated Normalization Process 


A first solution is to normalize to one the highest number of seats that should theoretically 
be given. Precisely, we give only one seat to the candidate who arrives in the first position, 
instead of giving her ("“**)k seats, and we apply the same normalization process to the 
other candidates. As a result, another candidate c; is now entitled to (—“-) seats. In our 


example, such a process engenders: 


max 
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Voting points Proportion Theoretical Normalized 

seats seats 

C1 14/12 15% 0.6 15/29 

C2 21/12 22% 0.88 22/29 

C3 19/12 20% 0.8 20/29 

C4 28/12 29% 1.16 1 

C5 S12 3% 0.12 3/29 

C6 1112 11% 0.44 11/29 


Given that c, should theoretically be given 1.16 seat, but we can only give her one seat, 
we consider that winning 1.16 seat give the right to have one seat, and this conversion 
process must be applied for all candidates in order to respect proportionality. Generally, 
the problem before the normalization is that we cannot give candidates more than one 
seat. After the normalization, this problem systematically disappears but another issue 
arises: we cannot give candidates pieces of one seat, since seats are not perfectly divisible. 
With such a process, none of the other candidates deserve to have one seat, except if ties 
occur at the first place. 


After giving the best candidate one seat when we were to allocate k seats between m 
candidates, we still have to allocate (k — 1) vacant seats between the (m — 1) remaining 
candidates. Intuitively, we suggest to reiterate the normalization process that we use for k 
seats and m candidates to the (k — 1) vacant seats and the (m— 1) remaining candidates, 
as if there were a new election with new parameters. This method is not equivalent to 
give the (k — 1) seats to the (k — 1) best remaining candidates, and we will prove it. 
Obviously, we will not ask voters to express their preferences on the remaining candidates 
again, given that this information is already contained in the approval ballots, and that 
removing one candidate from the initial casting should not modify their approbation choice 
regarding the other candidates. Indeed, with approval voting, expressed preferences are 
supposed to be cardinal, that is to say, each voter is supposed to say if she approves or not 
each candidate in herself and not by making comparison with other candidates. On the 
contrary, with ranked ballots, where each voter is asked to rank the several candidates, 
expressed preferences are ordinal: we are able to know if a voter prefers one candidate 
to another, but we cannot know if she likes these candidates or not. Coming back to 
our example, we propose to truncate the previous approval profile by removing c, and we 
obtain: 


Cp ON Dh | SOE At) ATO | |e oak 
Coe Loi Te) rf) ol OR pe | 0i") ok 
C3) ON eae oleae” id DO 
|) Ue Or Nels Qe OE | 2 Oe] SOS Te 
C6) 2D | OL) SOE th) a 0) SL Qe ye ok 
Uz | Vg | UZ | U4 | U5 | VE | UZ | Us 
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Applying the voting gauge sharing now generates: 


By 72s) SO eee | 0 0 | 1/3 | 0 | 1/3 || 9/6 21% 
cg |1/2)1/2) 0 | 1/3} 0 | 1/3 | 0 | 1/3 || 12/6 | 29% 
cz | O | 1/2) 1/3} 1/3 | 0 | O 1 0 13/6 | 31% 
cs | O 0 | 1/3] 0 0] 0 0 0 2/6 5% 
ce | O 0 0 | 1/3 | 0 | 1/3} 0 | 1/3 || 6/6 14% 
V1 Vo | v3 | V4 | U5 | Ve | U7 | vg || Total | Prop. 


The best candidate is now c3 and thus we give her one seat. We iterate the normaliza- 
tion process until all seats are filled. We remark that, in the first round, cg was gathering 
more votes than c3. If we had decided to give the second seat to the second-best candidate 
as defined by the initial order, the second seat would have been given to Cy instead of c3. 
Such an observation proves that the iterated method we propose is not tantamount to the 
very basic method where we give the k seats to the k best candidates, since the ordering 
between candidates may change round after round. We also remark that voter vs does 
not contribute to the second round. A priori, excluding somebody from the election can 
be seen as undemocratic, but her ballot clearly specifies that she does not approve any 
of the remaining candidates. Yet, when a voter does not support a candidate or a party, 
she normally does not give them her vote. So, the fact that vs gives zero voting point to 
each of these candidates is consistent with her expressed preferences, as if this voter were 
going to the polls to slide a blank ballot paper. 


Generalizing to grade voting, the process is exactly the same. A MJ profile where we 
give each voter the same voting gauge permit to say how many seats should be given to 
each candidate, then we apply the normalization process, permitting to give one seat to 
the first-ordered candidate, we remove this candidate from the initial MJ profile to obtain 
a truncated one, and we repeat the same process on this new profile until all seats are 
allocated. At each round, the same grades g;(c;) are considered, but the relative grades 
h,(c;) may potentially change. This is why we denote h;,,(c;) the relative grade given by 
voter v; to the j candidate at the round z, H.(c;) the total of voting points perceived by 
that candidate in this round, and c* the candidate winning the z‘” seat. For instance, in 
our previous application, we can say that c, = c', since the fourth candidate wins the first 
seat. The relative grade h,,,(c;) is thus equal to g;(c;) divided by the sum of all grades 
provided by v; except for grades given to already-elected candidates {c!;c?;...;¢771}. 


(e)= p(gi(c;)) 
hi,2(¢;) Yeec, ¥(g9:(€r)) 


Where C, is the set of remaining candidates at the round z: 
z-1 : 
c.=0\ (Ute) 
j=l 


The candidate who wins the round z is the one who gathers the highest number of voting 
points: 


e = arg max oy hale) 
= 


cjECz 
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Election rule 2: The Iterated Normalization Process (INP). Let F/’” the GBC 
choice rule that implements the Iterated Normalization Process. Thus, for any profile 
M, F'N? yeturns a winning committee such that: 


INP : . g(gi(c;)) 
Be =|) {era ees d Deecs P(Gi(Ca)) I} 


7 11 Lara max £ Yo vile) 
C= Cy (U Dace. > Dexees p(gi(cy)) {t) 


With: 


2.3.2 The Least Unproportional Decision 


In a context of free-candidate elections, we know that we cannot generate a perfectly 
proportional parliament, except in some very specific configurations. If we cannot reach 
perfect proportionality, we can however seek to constitute a parliament which is the clos- 
est possible to this ideal. In other words, we want to elect the least unproportional 
parliament. Before anything else, it is necessary to define the way we measure the dis- 
proportionality degree of any assembly. For each voter v;, we know that there could be 
a gap between her actual political power p; and its ideal value (*). By denoting e; this 
power gap, we can state that every e; measures a proportionality loss at the individual 
level. In order to compute the collective proportionality loss, that would be a measure of 
disproportionality for every assembly, we have to aggregate the individual proportional- 
ity losses. The aggregation process could not be a simple arithmetic sum since it would 
permit mutual compensation effects: if half the voters had e; = e and the others had 
e; = —e, the collective proportionality loss would be assessed to zero, whereas the elected 
parliament would not be proportional at all. A solution is to consider the absolute value 
of power gaps in order to avoid such effects. 


Furthermore, it is conceivable to consider the square of each power gap. This choice 
not only permits to avoid the previously mentioned effects, but it also makes a smooth 
gaps’ sharing more desirable than an uneven one. For instance, consider there are four 
voters who have to choose between two unproportional parliaments, W4 and Wg. In 
both cases, the sum of the power gaps in absolute value is the same and equal to eight. 
Nevertheless, the sharing of power gaps among voters is different: 


Ce, a=2; C24 = —2; 634 = 2; €4,4 = —2 


Qp=1;ep=—-1;eB8=3; ap=—s 


We immediately remark that the parliament Wy, displays a more egalitarian gaps’ 
sharing than Wg does. If we measure the global proportionality loss by using the sum of 
power gaps in absolute value, we cannot differentiate the two parliaments. If we measure 
it by using the sum of squares of power gaps, then the disproportionality degree of W, is 
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estimated to 16 whereas that of Wg is assessed to 20. Consequently, with such a dispro- 
portionality measure, W, is considered less unproportional than Wz. It is reasonable to 
be able to make such a distinction between differently gaps-shared configurations in order 
to respect fairness principles. Finally, we propose to assess the collective proportionality 
loss of every assembly W by the following formula: 


n 


Crlu(W) = S- (p(w, a) — ©)" 


i=1 


It is now necessary to compute the political power of each voter in a context of a 
free-candidate election. We consider grade voting, for being the most general way of 
representing voters’ preferences. For each voter, the determination of the political in- 
fluence she exerts on the elected assembly will depend on the relative grade she gives 
to each elected candidate, and the proportion that grade represents among each elected 
candidate’s voting points. We denote p, the amount of political power in that context. 


° halz) 
(W,M) = 
pi(W, M) x Ae;) 


Our aim is to choose the parliament with the lowest disproportionality level, that is 
to say, the parliament W which minimizes the following function: 


2 
Mik hi(c;) 
Cpl u(W) = == J 
2 n x, H(c;) 

This method, that will be called the Least Unproportional Decision (LUD), not only 
permits to determine a winning parliament, but it also enables to rank all possible par- 
liaments, by giving a measure of their disproportional degree. Thus, the LUD is a GBC 
ranking rule, for which it exists an associated GBC choice rule denoted FY”, 


Election rule 3: The Least Unproportional Decision (LUD). Let F’“”? the GBC 
choice rule that chooses the least disproportional committee. Thus, for any profile M/, 
F¥¥ yeturns a winning committee such that: 


LUD = A [Ki hi(c;) 
ae 1) = ara pin | > (F x wes) 


i=1 \" ew 


Taking back the previous example, where there are (:) 


1) = 15 possible committees, 
we can measure their respective proportionality degree and thus determine a winning 
committee. According to (Appendix B), we found that the minimal Cpl,4,(W) is nearly 


equal to 0.04 and is reached for W = {c1, c2,c3, ca}. Therefore, we can write: 


FY? (Ag) a {e1, C2, C3, ca} 
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3 Welfarist Approach 


In their very recent article, [Peters and Skowron, 2019] opposed two kinds of proportion- 
ality respectively defended by two Nordic mathematicians in the 19th century. Precisely, 
they opposed proportionality in terms of political influence, defended by [Phragmén, 1894], 
against proportionality in terms of welfare, defended by [‘Thicle, 1895]. The first type has 
already been studied through our previous analysis. The second type corresponds to a 
welfarist approach, where we care about voters’ utility level [Sen, 1979]. What could be 
the satisfaction derived by a voter from an elected committee W? For approval voting, 
we easily imagine that a voter derives more utility when is elected an approved candidate 
than a disapproved one. For score voting, being represented by a high-scored committee 
member is more satisfactory than being represented by a low-scored one. It is easy to 
realize that the individual utility level, denoted U; for voter v;, really differs from the 
individual political power p;. Measuring the influence a voter could have on the elected 
committee is not the same than measuring the welfare she derives from it. For example, 
in the approval setting with free candidates, when a voter uv; approves three committee 
members {c1, C2, ¢3}, political power derived from this representation is the weighted sum 
of these seats, where the weight assigned to each candidate is the contribution of v; in 
their respective election, whereas we can imagine that the voter’s satisfaction could be the 
mere sum of these seats. Precisely, being represented by one committee member provides 
the same level of welfare whatever the number of voters this member represents. The 
individual welfare only depends on how much a voter supports each elected candidate. 
Finally, we saw that proportionality in terms of political influence was tantamount to 
equality of political powers for all voters, and we now state that, symmetrically, propor- 
tionality in terms of welfare is tantamount to equality of utility levels for all of them. 
Nevertheless, whereas we were able to determine an ideal value for political power, equal 
to (£), there is no ideal to reach when studying individual satisfaction. The fundamental 


aim is to equalize all voters’ satisfaction. 


Axiom 10: Equal utility principle (Eup). If U;(W, ;) refers to the amount of 
utility derived by any voter v; € V from the elected parliament W, then a GBC choice 
rule F’ respects the equal utility principle if, for any profile M, it returns a committee 
such that: 

Ui(F(M), Mi) = U,(F(M), Mj) W(i,3) € In}? 


However, when we face two welfare-egalitarian committees W,4 and Wz, the former 
providing more satisfaction to each voter than the latter, we should obviously prefer W 4. 
It is thus reasonable to take into account the total amount of utility provided by any 
committee. Since welfare equity is a necessary condition, the winning committee should 
be the one that provides the highest collective utility among committees verifying this 
egalitarian condition. 
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This is why we will first consider the Rawlsian social welfare function. Concretely, 
there exist voting profiles such that it is impossible to find a committee which equalizes 
all voters’ utility level. For example, let consider approval voting with k = 3, n = 100 and 
m = 4 where voters are equally divided into four homogeneous groups, each of this group 
approving a different candidate and disapproving all the others. There are 6 = 4 possible 
committees, in which there are always three groups of voters having one representative 
and one group being not represented. With such a voting profile, it is impossible to 
elect an equally satisfactory committee. Consequently, supposing we can measure any 
committee’s degree of welfare inequalities, it seems that we have to select the winning 
committee among those displaying the lowest of that degree (which is not necessarily equal 
to zero). Assume we choose such a committee. Should we prefer another committee with 
a strongly higher collective utility level and only a few supplementary welfare inequalities? 
In other words, are collective utility and welfare equality substitutable goals? A positive 
answer enlarges the possible election rules to consider. This is why we will also study the 
class of Thiele’s rules, and attempt to extend them to the MJ setting. 


3.1 The Rawlsian social welfare function 
3.1.1 The Rawlsian Committee rule 


In the 70s, the American philosopher John Rawls proposed to implement the idea of 
equity in the determination of the social welfare [Rawls, 1971]. His work became famous 
and gave birth to a new way of computing the collective utility: the so-called Rawlsian 
social welfare function, where the social welfare is equal to the minimal individual utility 
level. In such a computing, we do not care about the other levels of satisfaction. We only 
pay attention to the most disadvantaged individual. Maximizing such a function permits 
to reach egalitarian situations, when possible (see the introductory example). Applying 
it to voting rules may be very useful. Let denote U;(W, M;) the utility derived by voter 
v; from the committee W, and Rsyw the Rawlsian Social Welfare function such that: 


Rsw(W, M) = min {U,(W, Mi)} 


We call Rawlsian Committee rule the GBC ranking rule that uses such a formulation 
of the social welfare to rank all possible committees. The associated GBC choice rule is 
the one that chooses W such that Rsw(W, M) is maximized. 


Election rule 4: The Rawlsian Committee rule (RC). Let F?° the GBC choice 
rule that maximizes the Rawlsian social welfare. Thus, for any profile M, F®© returns 
a winning committee such that: 


FR°(M) = arg max { min {U;(W, Mi)}} 


1<i<n 


For each voter, the utility could be the sum of grades she gives to each committee 
members, or equivalently, the average grade she gives to them. Both options lead to 
the same ordering of voters, when they are hierarchized with respect to their satisfaction 
level, taking the average only decreases the amount of welfare displayed by their utility 
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function. Yet, we suppose utility functions to be ordinal. By taking the mean grade, the 
collective utility is then computed as follows: 


Raw(W.M) = min 1 elate))} 


1<i<n 
—s cjew 


Unfortunately, the Rawlsian Committee rule does not respect fundamental axioms 
such as monotonicity (Axiom 3). It can be showed by giving a counter example. 


Suppose n = 100, m = 5 and k = 3. There are 50 voters who are left-wing, and 
50 voters who are right-wing. Moreover, if 7 < j, then candidate c; is on the left to c;. 
Suppose that grades are integers between 0 and 10, that preferences are homogeneous 
within each political group, and that the profile Mo is the following: 


Cy 3 1 

(o>) 4 2 

C3 3 3 

C4 2 4 

C5 1 3 
Left-wing voters | Right-wing voters 


There are (3) = 10 possible committees. We remark that voters have single-peaked 
preferences, in the sense of [Black, 1948], with respect to the linear order cy > cg > 
cz > C4 > Cs, and precisely, cg and c4 are the peaks of left-wing and right-wing voters 
respectively. Let compute the Rawlsian social welfare for each possible configuration, 
supposing that individual utility is the arithmetic sum of the grades given to committee 
members. 


W Utility of a Utility of a Minimal utility 
left-wing voter right-wing voter 
{C1, C2, €3} 10 6 6 
{c1, Co, ca} 9 7 7 
{€1, C2, cs} 8 6 6 
{c1, €3, ca} 8 8 8 
{C1535 C5} t 7 7 
{c2, €3, Ca} 9 9 9 
{ca, C3, Cs } 8 8 8 
{c1, C4, Cs } 6 8 6 
{ca, C4, Cs } ¢ 9 7 
{c3, C4, Cs } 6 10 6 


The maximal Rawlsian social welfare is 9, and is obtained when candidates c2, c3 and 
c4 are elected, which constitute the "centrist" committee. Thus, F?°(Mo) = {c2, ¢3, ca}. 
Now, assume that, after discussions, left-wing voters decide to adopt a strategy: put a 
10 to their three favorite candidates, and put a 0 to the others. Their aim is clearly to 
elect the most left-wing committee {c1,c2,c3}, in order to maximize their utility. The 
new profile, denoted M,, is as follows: 
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Cy 10 1 

C2 10 2 

C3 10 3 

C4 0 4 

C5 0 3 
Left-wing voters | Right-wing voters 


With such grade ballot papers, the Rawlsian social welfare based on expressed prefer- 
ences will be modified for the three latest committees: 


W Utility of a Utility of a Minimal utility 
left-wing voter right-wing voter 
{c1, CQ, C3} 30 6 6 
{C1, C2, Ca} 20 4 T 
{c1, CQ, Cs } 20 6 6 
{c1, C3, ca} 20 8 8 
{c1, C3, Cs } 20 7 7 
{C2, €3, Ca} 20 9 9 
{C2, €3, C5} 20 8 8 
{ 45a, Ce} 10 8 8 
{C2, C4, Cs } 10 9 9 
{c3, C4, Cs } 10 10 10 


The Rawlsian social welfare is now maximized with W = {c3,c4,cs}, that is to say, 
the most right-wing committee. Thus, the strategy adopted by left-wing voters is, in this 
context, totally ineffective and even counterproductive, as it leads to electing one of their 
two worst possible committees, providing them an individual utility equal to 6. Through 
this example, we understand that the Rawlsian Committee rule is not monotonic, since 
Co has been replaced by cs whereas the sum of her relative grades has increased: 


H (co, M1) = 950/39 > H(c2, Mo) = 900/39 


3.1.2 Homogeneity of demanding natures 


When defining the analytical expression of U;, we can also imagine that individual utility 
is the average of the utility derived from each candidate, depending on the grade she is 
given: 


UAW.) = 5 alates) 


Where u; : 2 > R is the grade utility function specific to voter v;. It enables different vot- 
ers to derive different utility levels from being represented by an identically-graded candi- 
date. This formulation is very useful if we suppose that voters grant different meanings to a 
same grade. For instance, when 2 = {“Very Good”,“Good”,“Acceptable” , “Insufficient” }, 
the lowest grade “Insufficient” can be seen as a neutral grade by a voter v; but can be 
viewed as very negative by another voter v,; since it is the last grade. In that case, 
u;(“Insufficient”) > u,;(“Insufficient”). However, the common language should be suf- 
ficiently specified for avoiding such misinterpretations. Let recall that if [Balinski and 
Laraki, 2010] chose to use the adjective “common” when characterizing the set of possible 
grades, it is partially due to the fact that each grade is supposed to have the same meaning 
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for all judges (here, for all voters). Another reason could be different levels of demanding 
nature among voters. Even if the meaning of all the grades is commonly established, 
voters can derive different levels of utility from a same grade for having their own require- 
ment degree (in French, we can talk about “niveau d’exigence”). An individual having a 
high demanding nature will derive less utility from a not perfect grade than an individual 
characterized by a lower demanding nature. For example, if vu; is less demanding than vj, 
we can imagine that v; derives more satisfaction than v; from all grades but the highest, 
for which both voters derive the same amount of utility: u;(a@) = u;(a) and u,;(w) > u;(w) 
for every grade w such that a > w. Nevertheless, when aiming at proportionality in wel- 
fare terms, it is essential to consider that every voter derives the same satisfaction from 
a given grade. Otherwise, more demanding voters will be granted more consideration, 
and hence more seats, in order to equalize the utility levels of all voters. In that case, 
the Eup axiom is still verified but welfare proportionality is not, since it requires that all 
voters be given the same consideration (proportionality is underlain by fairness). Thus, 
when demanding natures are heterogeneous, the Equal utility principle is not tantamount 
to welfare proportionality anymore. In order that both concepts be equivalent, we will 
then assume that demanding natures are homogeneous, that is to say, each voter derives 
exactly the same utility level from an identically-graded candidate. 


Assumption 1: Homogeneity of demanding natures. For any voter v; € V, the 
grade utility function u; is equal to a common function u:Q—- R. 


This assumption must certainly not be confused with homogeneity of preferences. If 
preferences were homogeneous, it would mean that all voters would have the same opinion 
on each political alternative, and we would have M; = M; for all (i, 7) € [n]?. Finally, we 
assume that preferences can be heterogeneous, but not demanding natures. 


3.2 Extension of Thiele’s methods to the Majority Judgment 
setting 


3.2.1 The general Thiele’s rule 


It is conceivable to found election rules on welfare considerations, that is to say, select 
the committee that maximizes the collective utility. Some researchers in multi-winner 
approval-based elections used this approach and designed some election rules that assign 
a score to each possible committee, generating a ranking between all of them. The score 
is supposed to be an indicator of the social welfare. The committee that gets the highest 
score is hence the winning committee. Among welfarist election rules, we can find Thiele’s 
methods, a subclass of ABC ranking rules, where collective welfare is merely equal to the 
arithmetic sum of individual welfares, called individual scores, and where each individ- 
ual score is defined as a sum of “weights” depending on the number of representatives 
the individual gets in the elected committee. The more representatives a voter has, the 
more weights she amounts and the happier she is. The utility level obtained from the 
j representative is denoted w; and is the same for all voters. Furthermore, the util 
ity of one more representative is supposed to decrease: w; > w; for all natural integers 
(j,t) verifying 7 < t. Therefore, a voter who has two approved candidates in the elected 
committee will get a score of w1+we2, whereas a voter having three will obtain w,+w2+w3. 
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If we want to extend Thiele’s methods to a Majority Judgment analysis, we need to 
generalize the binary approach of the approval setting, that opposes approved candidates 
to disapproved ones. With a MJ ballot, a voter can give more than two grades to each 
candidate. As a result, for each voter, it is necessary to identify several types of candi- 
dates: those who received an excellent grade, those who received a good one, those who 
were rejected etc. For different types of candidates, the weights should be differentiated. 
Obviously, we can assume that a voter gets more utility from being represented by an 
excellent candidate than being represented by a poor one. Thus, the hierarchy of weights 
should be perfectly similar to the hierarchy of grades as defined by the common language. 
If we denote w, the amount of welfare obtained by being represented by an a-graded 
candidate, so a > 6 should imply wa > wg for every pair of grades (a, 3) € 7. If we 
aim to integrate the idea of decreasing marginal utility into the weights, as it is done in 
Thiele’s methods, we should rather consider w,,;, the amount of welfare associated to the 
yj" member who receives a grade a. Within a same-grade group of committee members, 
integrating this idea implies that wa; > Wax when j < t. Moreover, for a same rank j, 
having a better grade implies a higher weight: wa; > wg, when a > 8. To resume, for 
a same grade, a higher rank implies a lower utility, and for a same rank, a higher grade 
implies a higher utility. 


We can go further assuming that a higher grade always implies a higher utility, inde- 
pendently of ranks: wa; > wg, when a > 8, for all natural integers (j,t). Indeed, a voter 
always prefers to have one more excellent representative than one more good representa- 
tive, even if she has already a lot of excellent ones and a few good ones. For instance, 
if an elected committee provides fifty excellent members and only one good member to 
a voter, and if the voter would have the power to add a new member to the commit- 
tee among the unelected candidates, she would choose an excellent candidate again (if 
possible), given that it is obviously better than adding a candidate with a lower grade. 
By analog means, in microeconomic analysis, it is tantamount to considering a consumer 
choosing between two goods, for example, chocolate and flour, with decreasing marginal 
utilities for each good, but where the marginal utility of chocolate is always superior to 
the marginal utility of flour, whatever the consumed quantities of each good, implying 
that the lowest marginal utility obtained from chocolate is strictly higher than the highest 
marginal utility obtained from flour. As a result, the consumer will only buy chocolate. 
When it comes to our voter preferences, it means that the weights associated to a higher 
grade are all superior to the weights associated to a weaker grade. For instance, when we 
have three grades {a, 3,7} such that a > 8 > 7, our hypothesis implies that: 


Wal > +++ > Wak > Wel >... > WER > Wy1 > +. > Wyk 


Such a condition could be called complete grade determinacy (CGD). Given that this 
condition is very intuitive, we will assume that it is always verified throughout the paper. 
In our example, when decreasing marginal utility is already assumed, this condition can 
be reduced to the following inequalities: wa, > wg, and wg, > wy, given that all other 
inequalities are already implied by decreasing marginal utility. 
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Assumption 2: Complete Grade Determinacy (CGD). We say that grades are 
completely determinants when it comes to hierarchize the weights if, for any pair of 
grades (a, 8) € 0? such that a > 8 and every pair of ranks (j,t) € [k]?, we have: 


Wa,j > WB,t 


In order to compute the score of a voter, it is possible to do the sum of weights within 
each same-grade group, and then to add up all the values obtained. Therefore, the score 
of voter v; is computed as follows: 


|WnMi(a)| 
f(W,M)=S> YD way 
aeQ j=l 


Then, the score that will be assigned to any committee W is the arithmetic sum of 
such individual scores. Thus, we suggest to call Thiele’s Grade Voting rule the extension 
of the Thiele’s rule to the MJ setting. The Thiele’s Grade Voting is naturally a GBC 
ranking rule, it assigns a score to each possible committee in order to rank them. However, 
from that ranking, we can derive a social choice. If we denote F7°" the associated GBC 
choice rule, then F7°” returns the committee that maximizes the global score. 


Election rule 5: Thiele’s Grade Voting rule (TGV). Let F7°" the GBC choice 
rule that maximizes the global score as defined by Thiele’s Grade Voting rule. Thus, 
for any profile M, F7°Y returns a winning committee such that: 


n |WnMi(a@)| 
POV NM) = arg max S- ( yo. Oe uss) 


i=1 \aen j=l 


3.2.2. Weight Differences Independence 


Another assumption could be weight differences independence (WDI). We define the 
weight difference as the relative difference between weights of different grades for a given 
rank or, symmetrically, between weights of different ranks for a given grade. First, when 
dealing with different grades, for example a and (§, the weight difference is equal to 
Wa,j/Wa,j for a fixed rank j. It permits to assess the welfare relative gain (or loss) of being 
represented by an a-graded candidate instead of a 3-graded one, for a same rank. Then, 
when focusing on different ranks, say j and t, the weight difference is equal to wo,j/Wa 
for the grade a, and give an idea on how the marginal utility evolves between two ranks 
within a same-grade group. The WDI hypothesis states that weight differences do not 
depend on the fixed variable. In our examples, this assumption implies that wa,;/wg,; is 
rank-invariant and that we,;/Wa,. is grade-invariant. 
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Assumption 3: Weight Differences Independence (WDI). We say that weight 
(relative) differences are independent of the fixed variable if: 


oi — 2 vie (kl, v(a,8) € 2? 
ey oe 


eg 8G Va €Q, V(j,t) € [k]? 


Wa,t We 


One way to model this assumption is to assume that the weight w,,; is proportional 
to a standardized weight w, as follows: wa; = 0,w,; for every grade a and every rank J, 
where 6, is a multiplicative coefficient capturing the “strength” of the grade a relatively 
to the hierarchy of grades as defined in the common language, and where w; captures the 
marginal utility evolution structure which is thus common to all same-grade groups. This 
formulation actually implies the WDI hypothesis: 
Wa,j Gott; Oy 


wej Few; OO 


Wa,j _ Gait; Wj 


Wa,t Oy Wt Wt 

Indeed, the weight difference related to grades only depends on the compared grades, 
and similarly for ranks. Obviously, we have 0, > 03 when a refers to a better grade than . 
Precisely, by integrating the WDI hypothesis into the CGD condition (wa; > waz Vj, t) 
when a > (3), we find that: 

Wt 3 Wi 
O. > 6g3— VU,t) > 0. > 0g— > 0 
Pw, (3, t) rage 

Thus, conditions on multiplicative coefficients become more restrictive. Moreover, the 

score of voter v; could be transformed too: 


|WNM;i(a)| |WOM;(a)| 
frat) = ey = Sas 
aEeQ j=l ae g=1 
Finally, WDI implies that the individual score f; is equal to a linear combination of 
classical weight sums similar to those in the approval voting analysis. Later, we show 
that the WDI assumption is useful when it comes to extend the Proportional Approval 
Voting, a particular Thiele rule, to the MJ setting. 


3.2.3 The particular case of Proportional Approval Voting 


In the very beginning of 2000s, Forrest Simmons featured one particular form of Thiele’s 
general method that would become the most famous of them, the Proportional Approval 
Voting (PAV) [Kilgour, 2010]. This election rule states that the derived utility from 
the j‘” representative is w; = 1/j. The weights are harmonic numbers and are actually 
decreasing with the ranks. Thus, PAV captures the concept of decreasing marginal utility. 


Now, we want to extend PAV toa MJ analysis. When supposing WDI and its previous 
modelling, we are able to isolate w; and hence it is easy to apply PAV formulation: 


Wa = 9./j. We suggest to name this extended rule Proportional Grade Voting (PGV). 
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Election rule 5.1: Proportional Grade Voting (PGV). Let F?°" the GBC choice 
rule that maximizes the global score as defined by Proportional Grade Voting. Thus, 
for any profile M, F?°Y returns a winning committee such that: 


FPGV(M) = arg max 43 » a( S 0. ee" )) 


aEn jad 


But, why should we use harmonic numbers to model standardized weights? The au- 
thors [Brill and al, 2018] and [Lackner and Skowron, 2018] show that it was the only way 
(among Thiele’s methods) to generate the proportional committee when facing party-list 
approval profiles. Let’s precise that a party-list approval profile implies that every pair of 
approval subsets (A;, A;) are either equal (A; = A;) or totally disjoint (A; 7 A; = 9), as 
if voters could vote for candidate lists, and only one of them (plurality voting). We talk 
about integral party-list profiles when each number of seats to be granted is a natural 
integer. Coming back to the MJ analysis, we can also find rare MJ profiles that are tan- 
tamount to such classical election and for which there is an obvious proportional solution. 


First, we should reduce the MJ profile to an approval profile. Approval voting can 
be seen as a particular case of MJ voting where there are only two grades, “Approved” 
and “Disapproved”. The common language should not necessarily be binary but voters 
should use only two grades, and the higher one would be considered as the approving 
grade. In order that approval and disapproval votes from each voter have the same value, 
the couple of grades selected by each of them should be exactly the same for every voter. 
If we denote a and ( such grades, then every voter v; has only two MJ subsets M;(a) and 
M;(3). If a> B, then M;(a) can be considered as the approval subset of voter 2. 

Then, we should identify groups of candidates, that will be called “parties”. It means 
that, in each group, every candidate receives the same grade for a given voter, as if they 
were only one candidate. For example, when n = 100, we can argue that the candidates 
C1,C2 and c3 constitute a homogeneous group if they each receive a grade “Very Good” 
from the first fifty voters and if they each receive a grade “Acceptable” from the fifty last 
ones. We suppose that we identify R parties, and we denote C, C C the set of candidates 
belonging to the r“” party, such that U*_, C, = C and CNC; = 0 for all r # t. If voter v, 
grants her higher grade to the second and the third parties only, we have M;(a) = C2NC3 
and M,(8) = CiNC,N... ACR. This grouping into parties concretely means that if a 
voter a-grades a candidate of a party, she is obligated to assign the same grade to all its 
other members. Analytically, if c; € M;(a) and c; € C,, thus C, C M;(a). 

Finally, each voter should vote for one and only one list. Thus, for aie voter v;, it exists 
r(z) € [R] such that M;(a) = C,q and, consequently, M;(3) = qe and M,;(7) = 
for all y € Q = Q \ {a, 8}. For each couple of voters (v;,v;), we have either r(z) = r(j) 
or r(i) # r(j). In the first case, Mj(a) = Cu) = Cry) = Mj(a), M;(8) = qe: 
ie. = M,(8) and M,(y) = @ = M,(7) for all y € Q. These results can be resumed 
under one squality: M;(w) = M,(w) for all grades w. In other words, voters of a same party 
have exactly the same a-subsets. In the second case, M;(a) = Ci), and Mj(a) = Cy.) 
with Ci 1 Cj) = O given that r(i) A r(j), thus we obtain M;(a) MN M;(a) = @. In 
addition, Mi(B) A M,(8) = (MEG, Cr) N (MEE, Cs) = C\ (Mi(a) U M,(a)), thus theix 
intersection is composed of (R — 2) parties. 
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Proposition 4. M is a party-list MJ profile if d(a, 8) € ? such that: 
© Mi(y)=9 VyEQ\{a,B}, Wie [nl 
¢ V(i,j) € [n]}?, either M;(a) = M;(a) or M;(a)N M;(a) = 0 


— If M;(a) = M;(a), then M;(6) = M;(8) 
— If M;(a) N M;(a) = 0, then M;(8) N M;(8) = C \ (Mi(a) U M;(a)) 


The Proportional Grade Voting could be considered as a “party-list proportional” 
election rule if it returns the corresponding proportional committee when facing party-list 
MJ profiles. Such a proportional committee is denoted W?(M) for every party-list MJ 
profile W/Z. However, since political parties are “naturally” generated by voters’ expressed 
preferences, they do not necessarily fit the number of seats they should be given, contrary 
to official party-list elections where each party P, stand as many candidates as seats to be 
filled. Analytically speaking, |P,| = k and thus |P,| < s, is impossible, whereas |C;,| € [m] 
and thus |C,.| < s, is possible. When the number of candidates in a party is inferior to the 
number of seats it deserves, the proportional committee cannot be generated. This issue 
is likely to occur when small parties receive a great number of votes and are consequently 
granted a high number of seats. For instance, suppose that n = 100, m = 20, k = 10 and 
that we can identify two parties C, and Cy, for having gathered 70% and 30% of votes 
respectively: candidates in C, all receive the higher grade a from 70 voters in V; and 
the lower grade (@ from 30 voters in Vj, and symmetrically, candidates in C> all receive 
the higher grade a from 30 voters in V2 and the lower grade (@ from 70 voters in Vj. 
Proportionality states that seven seats should be given to candidates in C, and three 
seats should be granted to candidates in Cj. Nevertheless, assume that |C\| = 5 and 
|C.| = 15. Within such a configuration, we cannot give seven seats to the first party, as 
it is composed of five candidates only, and given that we cannot give more than one seat 
to any candidate. It is the same problem than in Subsection 2.3 where we were to give 
more than one seat to one candidate in order to respect strict proportionality. Thus, two 
solutions immediately appear. First, we can apply the LUD, in order to select the least 
unproportional committee. In our example, it would lead to give five seats to the five 
candidates in C and give the five remaining seats to random candidates belonging to Cp. 
Second, we can implement the INP. The idea is to allocate seats to parties proportionally 
to votes while satisfying all candidate constraints |C,.| < s,, that is to say, by normalizing 
to |C;.| the number of seats granted to the party having the lowest quotient (1c!) and by 
applying the same normalization process to all other parties. Then, potential remaining 
seats are allocated among remaining parties — parties that still have unelected candidates— 
after having removed empty parties from the initial profile, and we should reiterate the 
same process until all seats are filled (Appendix C). In our example, it would lead to give 
5 seats to the first party and 3(2) ~ 2 seats to the second party, and the 3 remaining 
seats would be granted to the second party for gathering 100% of votes among remaining 
parties. 
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Axiom 11: Party-list proportionality (Plp). A GBC choice rule F is said party- 
list proportional if for any party-list MJ profile M, 


F(M) =W*(M) 


This axiom is a minimal condition for an election rule to be considered proportional, 
but it is not sufficient. However, we can extend the scope of this axiom by defining a way to 
reduce some specific MJ profiles into a party-list one.Precisely, we can implement a grade 
bipolarization process, denoted WV, that reassigns each actual grade to another within a 
choice of two defined grades. In other words, this process is a mapping V : Q > {a, {}. 
This process should be consistent with the hierarchy of grades as defined by the common 
language. For instance, when 2 = {“Very Bad”;“Bad”;“Mediocre”;“Good”;“Very Good” } 
and {a, 6} = {“Good”;“Mediocre”}, if the grade “Bad” is reassigned to “Mediocre”, then 
the grade “Very Bad” must necessarily be reassigned to “Mediocre”, given that “Bad” 
> “Very Bad” and “Good” > “Mediocre”. Analytically, when we have a > £3, a process 
W is said order-consistent if for all w, € 2 such that V(w,) = 8, we have VU(w,) = 8 
whenever wy, > wp, and if for all w, € Q such that V(w,) = a, we have V(w,) = a 
whenever w;, > Wy. Furthermore, the process must be useful, that is to say, it should not 
reassign all grades to the same pole. Otherwise, binarity would not be reached. Thus, a 
process W is said effective if 4(w,, wn) € 2? such that U(w,) A V(wy). 


However, the implementation of a grade bipolarization process only satisfies the first 
condition of a party-list MJ profile, which is the binarity condition, but does not establish 
the two other conditions, which are identifying homogeneous groups of candidates and 
plurality voting. For instance, let consider the following MJ profile, denoted M: 


mee alee ae 
c2| Bla} y 
Ge | Ys |B 

Uz, | V2 | U3 


Where 2 = {a;6;y} anda > 6 > y. By order-consistency, we should have: U(a) > 
W(G) > V(y). Moreover, by effectiveness, the previous inequality implies that UV(a) = a 
and W(y) = y. Finally, the only free choice regards 6’s reassignment, for which we have 
two possibilities. Consequently, we can conceive only two different grade bipolarization 
processes, respectively denoted W, and Wy, such that V,(3) = a and W,(G) = y. Pre 
cisely, V; considers a and ( as approving grades and ¥ as a disapproving one, whereas WV» 
considers a as the sole approving grade and (§ and ¥ as disapproving ones. In our example, 
whatever the grade bipolarization process we choose, it is impossible to gather candidates 
into parties. Indeed, gathering candidates requires that their respective “rows of grades” 
be identical. If we were to gather c; and cy, we would have to verify V(a) = U(G) from 
v1, U(7) = V(a) from ve, (3) = V(y) from v3, and thus V(a) = U(6) = V(y), which is 
impossible when considering effectiveness. We would have to verify the same inconceiv- 
able equality when aiming at gathering cy and c3, or c; and c3, or obviously, c; and co 
and c3. Thus, for the MJ profile we consider, there is no grade bipolarization process VU 
such that we can gather at least two candidates in one party. Fortunately, a party in the 
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sense of [Brill and al, 2018] and [Lackner and Skowron, 2018] can be composed of a sole 
candidate. It is a reasonable convention to the extent that groups of candidates are not 
really political parties but rather ideological groupings and it is totally conceivable that 
some candidates be alone if they defend eccentric ideas. 


As a result, the grouping condition is always verified for any MJ profile. When each 
candidate has a unique row of grade and when there is no order-consistent and effective 
grade bipolarization process permitting to equalize the rows of grades of at least two 
candidates, then there are as many parties as candidates (R = m). 


Theorem 2. Let g; the vector of grades given by any voter v; € V. For every MJ 
profile M such that g; 4 g; for every (i, 7) € [n]? and such that V(g;) 4 U(g;) for every 
(i, 7) € [n]? and for every order-consistent and effective UV : Q — {a, 3}, there is only 
m! ways to gather candidates into parties and each identified party is a singleton: 


Cus) = {cj} 


Where 17: [m] > |m] is a bijection between candidates and parties. 


Given that the binarity condition is systematically implemented by V and that the 
grouping condition is always verified, the only problematic condition is the plurality voting 
condition, where each voter may vote for at most one party. In other words, this third 
condition states that each voter v; may assign the approving grades V~'(a) = {w € 
Q, Y(w) = a} to at most one identified group of candidates, denoted C,.;). Considering 
again M, where we can identify three parties C), C2 and C3 such that C; = {c;} for every 
j € [8], the grade bipolarization process V; does not permit to make each voter vote for 
at most one party: 


Cy a Y a 
C2 | @ a Y 
C3 | ¥Y a a 

Uz | V2 | U3 


With such a reassignment of grades, each voter approves two parties and disapproves one. 
Thus, we have not succeeded in reducing the profile to a plurality profile, but only to 
an approval profile. Conversely, the grade bipolarization process Wy permits to reach a 
plurality profile: 


Se oa ee 
co] 71} oO] 
aie aa ee, 

Uz, | V2 | U3 


In this reassigned profile, that can be denoted W2(/V/), each voter votes for exactly one 
party: vu; votes for c; and thus r(i) = 7 for every i € [3]. Therefore, there is at least one 
grade bipolarization process WV, especially V2, such that M be reduced to a party-list MJ 
profile. 


Nevertheless, this is not true for all MJ profiles. There exist MJ profiles for which 
there is no grade bipolarization process permitting to reduce them to a party-list one. For 


instance, let consider the MJ profile M such that: 
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cy | @ a a 
co} a} Bp | y¥ 
Cx | 2 | | 6 

Uz, | U2 | U3 


Once again, order-consistency and effectiveness imply that we can only consider two grade 
bipolarization processes V; and Wo, differing in the reassignment choice of 6, and that 
we can simply identify three parties, each of them composed of one candidate. However, 
such a profile cannot be reduced to a party-list one. No matter which WV we choose, we 
remark that voter v; will always vote for more than one party. Precisely, she will always 
vote for C; and C3, and she will also vote for C3 when V(3) = a. Thus, it seems relevant 
to characterize the class of MJ profiles for which it exists at least one grade bipolarization 
process permitting to gather candidates into parties and making each voter approve at 
most one of these parties, as if they were in a plurality party-list election. Such MJ profiles 
could be called reducible, as they can be reduced to a party-list MJ profile. 


Proposition 5. M is a reducible party-list MJ profile if 3 UV: Q > {a,(} satisfying 
order-consistency and effectiveness such that: 


- C=UN, CO, where W(gi(c;)) = V(gi(ey)) Vie In], V(cj,c7) € C2, Yr € [Rl 


© Vu; eV, 4 r(i) € [R] such that: 
— W(gi(cj)) =a Ve; € Cry 
— U(gi(c;)) =B Vey € Cray 


For every reducible party-list MJ profile MW, it is thus possible to find a grade polar- 
ization process VW such that UV(M) is a party-list MJ profile as defined in Proposition 4, 
and hence for which we can define a proportional committee, denoted W?(W(M)). We 
can then extend the scope of Axiom 11 to the class of reducible party-list MJ profiles. 


Axiom 12: Extended Party-list proportionality (EPlIp). Let WV an effective and 
order-consistent grade bipolarization process. A GBC choice rule F' verifies extended 
party-list proportionality if for any reducible party-list MJ profile MW: 


F(M) = W?(U(M)) 
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Conclusion 


Through our article, we designed several GBC rules respecting a specific vision of pro- 
portionality, either political or welfarist. The diversity of what proportionality should 
mean is expressed through the axioms we design. For proportionality in terms of political 
influence, the equal power principle (Epp) is a desirable axiom. Symmetrically, when 
considering proportionality in terms of welfare, it is the equal utility principle (Eup) that 
should be verified. Moreover, some other proportionality axioms could be considered 
desirable whatever the way we define proportionality, since they are minimalist axioms; 
party-list proportionality (Plp) and extended party-list proportionality (EPlp) axioms. 
The rules we invent were either GBC choice rules such as Voting Gauge Methods (VGM) 
and the Iterated Normalization Process (INP), or GBC ranking rules such as the Least 
Unproportional Decision (LUD), the Rawlsian Committee (RC) rule or the Thiele’s Grade 
Voting (TGV) rule, including Proportional Grade Voting (PGV). A considerable lack in 
our analysis is verifying which axioms are satisfied by each of these election rules. We 
expect welfarist rules to respect the Eup axiom and political rules to satisfy the Epp ax- 
iom, but all rules we create should verify the minimalist proportionality axioms and the 
desirable axioms designed in the first part. Moreover, if a GBC rule were satisfying both 
Eup and Epp axioms, we would argue that it is a proportional rule whatever the meaning 
given to proportionality. Thus, we call further research to conduct an axiomatic check 
for each GBC rule we created. Furthermore, it would also be interesting to determine the 
existing links between these axioms, that is to say, knowing if some axioms are compatible 
or not, if some axioms are implied by others or not etc. 


However, proportionality is not the only desirable property when it comes to elect a 
fixed-size committee. According to [Elkind and al, 2017], multi-winner rules may follow 
three distinct desirable goals: proportionality, diversity and individual excellence. When 
considering diversity, we want each voter to have at least one representative, even if their 
opinion is extremely marginal. When considering individual excellence, we give priority 
to the most supported candidates, for being considered the most skillful. Unfortunately, 
these principles are rarely compatible. For instance, considering plurality voting with 
3 seats to be allocated among 3 parties {P,, P2, P3} respectively gathering 66%, 33% 
and 1% of votes, proportionality would say to give two seats to P, and one seat to Py, 
diversity would say to give one seat to each party, and individual excellence would say to 
give the three seats to P,. It would be interesting that further research seek to extend 
MJ voting to the multi-winner setting and by targeting diversity or individual excellence 
principles, and not by considering proportionality as we did. For the diversity principle, 
we suggest further research extend the [Chamberlin and Courant, 1983] rule and, more 
generally, the Constant Threshold methods developed by [Fishburn and Pekec, 2004]. For 
the individual excellence principle, it seems that it would simply lead to giving the k 
seats to the k best graded candidates, or equivalently, maximizing the average grade of 
the least well-graded committee member, a generalization of the Maximin support method 
proposed by [Sanchez-Fernandez and al, 2016]. 
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Appendices 


A. Discrete marginal political power 

k; k 
Vag 
N(a+y)k  vik(N +y) 


pi(ai + y, N + y) — pi(ai, N) = (ai + y)( 


N(N +y) N(N +y) 


k 
= Nay ie +y)—ai(N +y)] 


k 
= NING) +t Ny — Na; — xy] 
k 
= Ning) he 
2 ky(N — 2) 
~ N(N+y) 
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B. Programming the LUD 
The following R Script should be applied through the R software. 


#1. Modeling the Approval Profile 


A <= data.frame (row.names=eC("ci","c2","c3","c4" ,"cb","c6")) 


ATA) <= #0101 50.10 ;0) 
A(,2). <= #(€0,151,0,0 0) 
AT,31, <= @(1,03441,1,0) 
AL,41] <= €(0,1,1,0,0,1) 
A[,5] <- c(0,0,0,1,0,0) 
A[L,6] <- c(1,1,0,0,0,1) 
AL 7] <=-6(0,0,1.1,0,0) 
A[L,8] <- c(1,1,0,1,0,1) 


#2. Determining all possible committees 


#2.1 When the committee size is not determined (64 possibilities) 
S <- data.frame(row.names=seq(1,64,1)) 


for (j in 1:6) f{ 

J <= 64/(2"(j=1)) 

L <- rep(0,J) 

for (& in 1:3) 4 

af (6<(0/2)41). LER). <= 4 

S <- cbind(S, rep(L,27(j-1))) 

#2.2 Identifying the size of each committee 
k <- rep(0,64) 
for (t in 1:64) { 


k(t] <- sum(S[t,]) 


#2.3 Fixing the committee size to 4 (15 possibilities) 
Z <- S[k==4,] 
rownames(Z) <- seq(1,nrow(Z) ,1) 


#3. Computing the political power of each voter 


#3.1 Number of approved candidates by voter 
x <- rep(0,8) 


for (i in 1:8) f{ 
x[i] <- sum(A[,i]) 
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#3.2 Number of voting points gathered by each candidate 
Q <- rep(0,6) 


for (j in 1:6) f{ 
QCj] <- sum(Alj,]/x) 
5 


#3.3 Matrix of political power for each voter in each possible committee 
p <- matrix(nrow = 15, ncol = 8) 


for (y in 1715) 4 
for (i in 1:8) { 
ply,i] <- sum((C(AL,i]/x[i])/Q)*ZLy,]) 
} 


#4. Determining the winning committee 


#4.1 Defining the gaps matrix 
e <- p - 4/8 


e2 <- exe 


#4.2 Measuring the collective proportionality loss in each committee 
Cpl <- rep(0,15) 


for (y in 1715) 4 
Cplly] <- sum(e2[y,]) 
t 


#4.3 Minimizing the collective proportionality loss 
W <- Z[Cpl==min(Cpl),] 
W 
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C. Generalizing the INP 


Initial allocation 

Consider a party-list MJ profile M where R parties C;, can be identified. Let n, = |{u; € 
V, M;(a) = C;}| the number of voters who assign the approving grade to the r“” party and 
s, = (**)k the number of seats that should theoretically be granted to C,. Assume that 
parties in B C [R} cannot fill all the seats they theoretically deserve: |Ch| < s, Vb € B. 
Among these parties, let denote d the party for which the seats quotient is minimal: 


d= arg min {ctl 
beB 


Sb 


Thus, if we denote §, the actual seats given to any party r, then Sq = |Cq| seats should 
be given to the party Cy and §, = s;, (Cal Cal) should be granted to any other party C;,. 
Unelected candidates of party C;. are gathered i in T,. Obviously, [yg = @. The number of 
remaining seats after this first allocation is denoted ky and is equal to: 


These remaining seats have to be proportionally allocated among remaining parties, that 
is to say, parties for which |[,| > 0. We know that Cy is the only party having all its 
candidates already elected, but there could be ties when determining the lowest seats 
quotient. Therefore, we suggest to denote D C B the set of parties that minimizes such a 
quotient. Each of these parties could be taken for normalization, but whatever the party 
we choose, all these parties will bind their candidate constraint and hence we will have 
|['4| = 0 for every party d € D. Finally, after the first allocation, there still are ky seats 
to be allocated among (R — |D}) parties. 


Following allocations 

As there may be several allocations, let denote s,., the number of seats that should the- 
oretically be granted to the party C, within the z‘” allocation, T,., the set of unelected 
candidates from that party before the 2” allocation, with T.1 = C,, Bz the set of parties 
for which |[y,.| < sy,., and D, C B, the set of parties that minimizes (Peel 7 Furthermore, 


let k, the number of remaining seats and R, the number of remaining parties before the 
2 allocation. Precisely, R, = R,_, \ Dz; and R, = [R]. 


After the first allocation, if there still are seats to be allocated, we should remove 
the empty parties D, from the initial profile to obtain the new proportionality structure 
between remaining parties Ry. According to the new profile, each remaining party r € R»2 
should be given s,.2 such that: 


ia) nr nr 
Sr — - k = : k = C 1 ; 
(- an aeD1 -) : E = dedi <a) >> | ° | (*:)) 
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However, it is possible that some parties do not have enough remaining candidates 
to fill all the seats they deserve: |[42| < sp2 Vb € Bo. In that case, we should give 
§d.,2 = |Ta,2| seats to any party dz € Dz, the set of parties in By that have the lowest 


Ir oe 2| 


4 ) seats to any other party r € R3. Finally, for every 


seats quotient, and §,. = Sr2(= 


r€ Ra: 
" Ta n 
Sr2 = sal. =) = Pall r 
Sd5,2 Ndg 


Finally, the number of remaining seats after the second allocation is: 


Np 
kg =ky—- Do Pal (2 
2 


reR2 


ekzg=k—- S- ]cal( =) - ye] Panal( =} 


reRy reRe 


> kg =k— 3 S- aal( 2] 


j=1reR; 


If k3 > 0, then it should have a third allocation among the parties in R3. Theoretical 
seats are: 


n O - 
$7.3 = 7 k = ig — Tr | 7 
. c = j=l ddj€D; =) : (; = a diageD; —) = Tal (= -) 


And if |B3| > 0, seats that are really granted are: 


Ta 3| i) 
a 35 Tr 
S73 = S73 = [Pas,3| 

$d3,3 Nd3 
General allocation 


Let consider the z” allocation. We have k, remaining seats to allocate among |R,| re- 
maining parties. Theoretical seats are: 


n nr 
STS z— : k — Pa,.5 (= : +) 
(- ~_ a NED: Nd; : x : 


Supposing |B,| > 0, seats that are really granted are: 


tie 
z Na. 
Now, suppose there are Z allocations, that is to say, the Z“ allocation is the latest. It 
implies that |Bz| = 0, otherwise theoretical seats would have not been given to each 
remaining party in Rz and a (Z + 1) allocation would have been necessary to allocate 


the kz, remaining seats. Thus, we can divide the R parties into Z mutually exclusive 
groups: 


Sr2 = Pas, 


All parties in D; face the j first allocations and are empty after the 7‘ allocation. 
Thus, they were given seats j times. By denoting S;, the total number of seats really given 
to any party r € [R] through all possible allocations, we can state that, for every party 
d; € D; and for every j € [Z — 1]: 


For 7 > 1, we can write: 


j-l 
Sa, = (x aa 
z=1 


Nd; 
€) + [Pa,,53| 


For 7 = 1, we can obtain a simpler formulation: 


Sa, = Pal = |Ca,| 


All parties in Rz are given seats in each possible allocation. Precisely, they are given 
normalized seats in the (Z—1) first allocations and theoretical seats in the last allocation. 
Thus, we can state that, for every party r € Rz: 


Z-1 n n Z-1 n 
© S, = Paes — ems Kies rag —= 
Zola) + (eg Eaeama) OO Sol ns) 


Finally, a proportional committee obtained by INP, denoted W/%”, is a committee 
composed of R smaller subcommittees W,., one for each party r € [R], where |W,| = S, 
and where there are .) possibilities for W,. Precisely, W/%” can be decomposed as 


follows: 
Z-1 
wine (U( U Wa) Uw.) 
j=1 dj;€D; reRz 


We denote W/%" the set of all proportional committees that can be obtained by imple- 
menting the INP. Since there is only one possible combination for all Wa,, we deduce 


that: 
worl = (rt (Se)))( a (4) 
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